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above others by virtue of some especially admirable
achievement.
In 1930 a large expedition was led by the German
geologist Alfred Wegener, best known for his Theory of
the Drift of the Continents. In 1912 and 1913 he had
wintered with a Danish expedition on the inland ice close
by the north-east coast of Greenland, and now conceived
of an idea which at first sight seemed quite impracticable.
He thought that it should be possible to winter in the
middle of this inland ice. In previous years, as has been
already said, the American meteorologist Professor Hobbs
had worked in Greenland, and had set forth some mete-
orological theories to explain the formation of cyclones,
and thereby the causes of weather-changes over the
Atlantic and Northern Europe. To test these theories, of
which the main characteristic was the assumption of con-
stant high pressure, or anti-cyclone, above the central
ice masses of Greenland, Wegener proposed to erect a
station there, while at the same time observations were to
be made at coastal stations on the same latitude in the east
and west. Many shook their heads at this scheme. The
surface of the central part of the inland ice lies at a height
of 10,000 feet, so that in the winter the cold would be
unendurable. But Wegener's plan was one of genius. It
was simply to use the ice itself as a house. When the
sun went down in the autumn and it became impossible
to live in tents, the scientists were to dig themselves into
the ice. They could settle down in underground rooms
undisturbed by gales and snow. The plan was carried out,
albeit under great difficulties of which the first presented
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